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BASES OF SCEPTICISM IN REGARD TO THE 
SUPERSENSIBLE. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The only basis in general for scepticism regarding any- 
thing is the standard of truth which we happen to adopt. 
We doubt what seems to contradict this criterion. What 
consists with it is quite believable and offers no friction. 
Those minds, however, which have not set up a standard’ by 
which to measure alleged facts doubt nothing. They may 
not even believe them for the same reason. Whatever atti- 
tude they take toward them will be determined by some other 
interest than a standard of truth, save as we construe this 
interest as a standard, and the modern pragmatist who makes 
practical consequences the criterion of truth would say that 
this is such a standard and the only standard of it. However 
this may be, the minds which have not systematized their 
experience will have no standard of contradiction to it and 
can believe anything whatever that may be asserted. But if 
they undertake to disbelieve them they assume a criterion of 
truth, whatever that may be. 

So much for general principles. I wish to consider three 
specific applications of them. I shall, therefore, take up 
three standards of truth which define the conditions of our 
usual judgments regarding the supersensible. They are the 
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scientific, the personal and the psychological. These three 
standards are not at all independent of each other and actu- 
ally do interpenetrate, but I have different people in view in 
the distinction between the scientific and the personal, and 
certain organic psychological conditions when considering 
the third standard. The scientific standard is the admitted 
body of facts and conclusions which generations of intelligent 
men have established. The personal standard is the total 
experience of the individual, and the psychological standard 
is the natural limitation and organic habits of sense percep- 
tion as the measure of reality. This will be more clearly ex- 
plained later. 

I have used the term “ supersensible” in this discussion 
in order to comprise much more than is necessary for the 
study of a specific question like that of discarnate spirits 
which is so extensively a matter of doubt. It is not the lat- 
ter question alone that I wish to examine but a much larger 
field which has been and is the subject of more or less scep- 
ticism. There are many forms of the real or alleged super- 
sensible besides that of spirits, and we shall not understand 
the problem either for or against such supposed realities un- 
less we appreciate the other fields of the supersensible. It 
is the determination of the supersensible, therefore, that must 
occupy our attention for a time in this discussion. 

For the sake of an exhaustive classification I shall divide 
the objects of consciousness or thought into sensible and 
supersensible. The latter class, a negative one, is subdivisible 
into various classes, which we may notice later, and has no as- 
signable limits. The sensible objects of experience have 
their limits determined by the limits of sense perception, or 
sensation, which each individual can largely fix for himself. 

The facts about which we never have any doubts are the 
facts of sensation which we call our “experience”. We 
may have all sorts of doubts about their meaning or what 
they are supposed to imply. But this is later in our mental 
life than the earliest period of it. We start with sensations 
as the first and most fundamental facts of experience and 
only gradually build up ideas that are supposed to be implied 
by them. It is these latter structures that become the sub- 
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ject of scepticism for various reasons. The first is that we 
cannot test them and their truth so easily as we can our sense 
perceptions. Our sense perceptions are the most universal 
facts in which human nature is supposed to agree and they 
are the starting point of all our own ideas and theories of 
things. This makes them especially useful bases for scien- 
tific knowledge that can be made intelligible to others and 
also of the ideas about which we shall be best assured. 
What we see, what we touch, what we hear, or otherwise 
experience, makes the sensible world and of this we always 
have clear ideas, using this last expression to denote the 
best assured and the least abstract. It is when we begin to 
assert or believe in things that are supersensible, that is, ob- 
jects which we cannot see or touch or hear, etc., that we 
begin to hesitate and doubt. As long as we take sense as 
the standard of the most assured facts so long will we relax 
judgment about things not accessible to sense. 

I have described what is the individual and personal point 
of view most natural to all of us. As long as we take no 
other and as long as individual sensations or sense percep- 
tions be taken as the criterion the supersensible of any and 
all kinds will be questioned, except that which is involved in 
our internal mental states. Here is the starting point that 
interrupts the calm dogmatism of the man who tries to limit 
knowledge and belief to things of sense. There is one field 
of which we are all sure beyond every cavil of scepticism and 
that is our self-conscious states, and it does not matter what 
they imply or do not imply. We are quite as well assured of 
them as we can possibly be of our sensations. Sensational- 
ism cannot triumphantly limit “experience” to sensations. 
We have to admit mental states that can neither be seen, nor 
touched, nor heard, nor tasted, nor smelled. They are such as 
judgment, memory, reasoning, feeling, desire, willing and 
their subdivisions innumerable. All these are facts quite be- 
yond the ken of sense and to that extent are supersensible 
phenomena. Whether there are any supersensible “ ob- 
jects’ corresponding to them is the question, and they have 
in all ages been appealed to as requiring supersensible reali- 
ties to account for them. Leaving that, however, as a dis- 
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puted question, there will be no dispute as to the super- 
sensible character of the phenomena as events, and their im- 
portance is all the more to be remarked when we discover 
that even our sensations, with all their certitude and exemp- 
tion from scepticism obtain immunity entirely from the in- 
ternal states of self-consciousness. We should not know of 
the existence of sensations but for the reflective and intro- 
spective functions of the mind, or body, if you wish to as- 
sume the materialistic position. Sensations get their cre- 
dentials entirely from the functions of self-consciousness and 
thus the supersensible becomes the measure of the certitude 
that belongs to the sensible, a position quite the reverse of 
what is usually assumed in our discussions. It is, of course, 
not the supersensible of metaphysics that is concerned here 
but of simple fact. It suffices to indicate how hard it is to 
limit the certain and assured to mere sensation, a fact made 
clear long ago by Plato. Just when we think we have a se- 
cure boundary for what is believable or rather assured and 
provable, we find ourselves confronted with another field not 
only as certain as sense deliverances, but also is the basis 
of whatever assurance we feel about sensation. Even if we 
cannot obtain a metaphysical supersensible we can assuredly 
obtain a phenomenally supersensible, and the step may not 
be far to the former. 

Very early in each individual the process of asking ques- 
tions about the meaning of things arises. There is no special 
distinction between sensations and objects, even tho the 
distinction is apparent. They are so uniformly related in 
time that one is the index and representative of the other. 
Reality, that is, the external world, is just as it appears, and 
the distinction between appearance and reality is not drawn. 
The sensible world gets its entire meaning in sensation or 
sensible experience. The relation, that of causality, between 
them, the external acting on the subject or mind to make its 
existence known, is not very clear, if supposed at all. The 
perception of the external world is just taken for granted, 
not questioned or explained. But a time comes in the life of 
each reflecting individual when he seeks the cause of his 
sensations and then metaphysics with all its ramifications 
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and perplexities begins. Ever afterward the standards of 
reality and of truth are altered and the boundaries of the real 
are made so movable that no one can dogmatize about them 
and to many anything seems possible. For each man in this 
situation his own “ experience,” organized or critically stud- 
ied, is the only criterion of the acceptable, and perhaps in the 
last analysis this is always the case. But we have a way of 
appropriating the experience of the race in the use of scien- 
tific methods that serves as a corrective of the personal equa- 
tion. But until scientific method has been used to determine 
more accurate measures of truth the individual must rely 
upon his own faculties for fixing what he shall believe and 
what he shall not believe. 

In this situation the individual becomes sceptical of what- 
ever is presented to him that contradicts his previous ex- 
perience. He may not doubt the fact of sensations that are 
new, but he may doubt their apparent meaning. The China- 
man would not believe that water could ever be solid, and 
possibly he would have believed its freezing a trick if he could 
not produce the effect himself. No doubt each of us has at 
some time in our life to be assured that we are not deceived 
in the methods adopted to prove to us the solidification of 
water. It seemed marvellous to all of us that the supposedly 
incompressible gases could actually be solidified. But when 
shown we soon adjusted the fact to our previous experience 
by analogy with other substances. The French scientists at 
first thought the telephone was a fraud. It is the familiar 
that serves as our standard of truth and anything that falls 
outside this field is received like the wooden horse within the 
walls of Troy. 

The existence of supersensible realities appears when we 
come to scientific and philosophic theories. These may be 
the result of individual reflection or of generations of ac- 
cumulated observation. In either case they represent the 
same methods of acquisition. These theories start with the 
effort to explain nature, if we take Greek thought for our 
illustration. But the first effort to examine our mental activ- 
ities raises the question as to the very nature of the external 
world and the reliability of our sense experience for pro- 
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nouncing judgment upon it. The solemn seriousness with 
which the physical scientist pursues his speculations about 
nature is interrupted by the query whether he really has the 
right to suppose that it is in any respect like the thing it is 
taken for. This the early Greek sceptics asked and soon set 
reflective philosophy on a field of fancy which it has occupied 
ever since, and carried the physicist with it in an almost 
trackless realm of supersensible things. 

What all this brought about we shall see in a moment, 
and without going into the details of the development which 
produced it the sufficient fact for us is that it began with the 
desire to find the causes of things, whether external or in- 
ternal. In psychology the effort to find causes resulted in 
destroying the naive ideas of the finality of sense perception 
in estimating the nature of things, and as ancient scepticism 
was based upon the illusions of sense perception it is amusing 
now to see it falling back upon that desolated authority for 
a criterion against the supersensible. The very existence of 
the supersensible was the effect of its own inquiries. And 
this too on the largest imaginable scale. The whole of ex- 
ternal nature was metamorphosed into a non-sensible reality 
capable of affecting sense, but not capable of being correctly 
represented by sensation. The physicist contented himself 
for a long time with whatever of this supersensible was neces- 
sary to accomplish his peculiar object in the interpretation 
of the order of the world, blissfully ignorant of the extent to 
which sceptical idealism had undermined the naive assump- 
tions with which it proceeded regarding the sensible world 
that it explained by the supersensible realities of the atomic 
theory. However this may be the important thing to keep 
in mind is that the very first step in the search for causes 
leads directly away from the more naive ideas founded on 
sense perception and into a fairy land of supersensible things. 

When scepticism had succeeded in establishing a case 
against sense perception as the source of reliable ideas about 
reality it completed its position by a doctrine of atoms to 
explain the constitution of the physical cosmos. Hence the 
atomic theory of Democritus and Epicurus set up a super- 
sensible world as the condition of the sensible. This was 
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materialism! Its whole fabric and theory of things was 
based upon the supersensible. The sensible was a mere ap- 
pearance of reality, a transient evanescent event with a back- 
ground of an eternal supersensible. This position held for 
the antagonists of Christianity during fifteen centuries. 
When modern science arose it added to this supersensible by 
its doctrines of chemical affinity, gravitation, and the un- 
dulatory, theories of heat, light and electricity, to say nothing 
of that fruitful field of speculation, the universal ether. 
Finally when they undertook to revise the atomic theory, 
there appeared besides the general hypothesis of ether the 
complicated doctrine of ions, electrons, portions and what not 
which Prof. More in Hibbert’s Journal has called “ pure met- 
aphysics and imagination.” All these, supposedly lying at 
the basis of all phenomenal or sensible reality, are super- 
sensible things, far more so than even hobgoblins, dragons, 
witches on broomsticks, sprites, fairies, angels, ghosts and 
the whole array of traditional supernatural realities. Hob- 
goblins, dragons, etc., have a chance of being tested by the 
senses, as they are conceived as accessible to them, only it is 
not everybody that can see them. It is their contradiction 
with normal and very ordinary experience that enables us to 
reject them. It takes little education to test the claims to 
belief in them. Sense perception is the criterion and that 
more universal than the assertions of the ignorant and super- 
stitious. But when it comes to the supersensible of physical 
science we are all at the mercy of every bigot and dogmatist 
in it. Science does not pretend to test its ultimate reality by 
sense perception. That criterion has been abandoned long 
ago and all of us have to bow down in reverence to its flights 
of imagination and it is blasphemy to utter a sceptical whis- 
per about its gods. 

Now there are just two important results of all this devel- 
opment of physical science into metaphysics, and both of 
them results of which physical science to-day seems to be 
ignorant. ‘They are (1) the abandonment of naive sensation, 
that is, sensory standards, in the determination of the nature 
of reality and ultimate causes, and (2) the establishment of 
merely empirical generalizations which are not final in the 
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progress of knowledge, except as such generalizations of ex- 
perience. It still resorts to sense experience as a condition 
of the facts which it is to accept and explain, but this sense 
experience does not interpret itself or offer its own explana- 
tion. Science always goes beyond the superficial sensible 
world for its causes and to this extent has totally surrendered 
the criterion by which the man of the world adjudges things. 
But it does not so generally admit or feel conscious that its 
generalizations and conclusions do not exclude their revision. 
It may well insist that it can admit nothing that will con- 
tradict certain established facts, but it is quite a problem to 
determine what the established facts are, so implicated in 
speculative theories are so many of its alleged facts. In any 
case all intelligent scientific men will agree that the results 
of scientific inquiry are always tentative in so far as they can 
be used to limit further progress. Evolution means that 
things do not remain fixed and nothing applies more fully to 
man’s experience than the doctrine of evolution. All that 
we learn in any field is that our generalizations and hypoth- 
eses simply summarize the facts of experience to date. Those 
facts may never be altered or contradicted, but others and 
very different ones may turn up at any stage of the process 
of evolution. What usually occurs, however, is that neg- 
lected facts finally force themselves upon notice to confound 
the dogmatic limitations which the narrower scientific mind 
imposes on what he calls the laws of nature. 

I have said that the basis of scepticism in the inception of 
physical science was distrust of sense perception as the ar- 
biter of reality. It led directly to the hypothesis of a super- 
sensible world, atoms, ether, gravitation, chemical affinity, 
ions, electrons, etc. This same general position remains true 
to-day in the development of science. But the standard of 
truth is no longer sense perception. /t ts the existing body of 
established beliefs, and these are elastic affairs, results which 
are not final nor exclude discoveries that may modify them 
or even wholly set them aside without altering the facts 
which existing beliefs generalized. The two important 
points, however, are the universal assumption or belief that 
the basis of the sensible world is a supersensible one and the 
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abandonment of sense perception as the criterion of ultimate 
reality and the substitution of an elastic empirical mass of 
knowledge which is never final in any sense that further dis- 
covery is impossible. 

When it comes to the concrete problem of the existence 
of spirits in such a situation the interesting features of it are 
(1) that in the scientific field scepticism is based, not on the 
impossibility of seeing or touching or hearing them, but on 
the body of knowledge which is supposed to contradict them, 
or to exclude their existence, and (2) that the supersensible 
realities of physical science are in many respects identical 
with the ancient conception of spirit! The first conception 
of matter and the one that can be made definite and con- 
sistent with the simplest and most universal criterion of 
knowledge is that of the sensible world and there is as much 
difference between this and the supersensible world of phy- 
sical science as there ever was between matter and spirit. 
But this aside as possibly not affecting the real question the 
main point is that the supersensible world of realities is made 
the causal basis of the sensible and these realities are not ac- 
cessible to sense perception. In its fundamental position, 
therefore, physical science has no real objection to the exist- 
ence of spirits that can be in any respect final or dogmatic. 
Its first duty, made imperative by its own methods and con- 
clusions, is open-mindedness, admitting the possibility of 
them and asking for evidence. Such scepticism as it enter- 
tains is not based upon their contradiction with sense per- 
ception, nor upon the finality of our present physical knowl- 
edge, but upon merely empirical difficulties, namely, unfamil- 
iaritvy with normal experience. This is not a final objection 
and represents the scepticism of critical methods, not of de- 
nial. Everything in its methods and results favor the possi- 
bility and its doubts apply to the evidential problem, not the 
explanatory. When it understands the evidential question it 
will not be hard to convince. 

But the hesitation of physical science in this matter grows 
out of a complication which I have not directly discussed. 
In so far as it has committed itself to a materialistic theory of 
things, instead of limiting assertion to our empirical knowl- 
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edge, it sets limits to the possibility of anything else. The 
wisest physicists, however, do not set any such dogmatic 
limits to knowledge and reality. The difficulty which sus- 
tains their sceptical attitude is a modification of the criterion 
which is used for determining the truth of things in general. 
Whenever any new fact or cause is proposed by a would be 
discoverer the first question suggested by the man to be con- 
vinced is how do you explain it? It is true that the explana- 
tion of a fact does not determine our right to believe it to be 
a fact, because, on every scientific principle, we must believe 
the fact before we attempt to explain it. But we are so in 
the habit of making things credible by showing that they are 
just like those with which we are familiar that we suppose 
they are explained by their classification with the familiar. 
This is to say that we get into the habit of taking classifica- 
tion for explanation when, in fact, it is not all of it, and is not 
the fundamental explanation we seek. It is only the means 
of giving unity to the world, not the means of accounting for 
its existence. Anything falling outside the existence of the 
familiar is not a part of the system which is involved in previ- 
ous classifications, and if we have any tendency to limit real- 
ity to previous classifications we naturally raise a question 
about the alleged novelty. Its existence may nevertheless be 
a fact, an indisputable fact, but it is not assimilable with the 
previously known, at least in the superficial way we most nat- 
urally expect or demand. Our normal world of facts to 
which we shape our lives represents a unity, and often a unity 
of kind, but at least the unity of the familiar and frequent. 
Anything that does not fit into that at once would seem to 
have no practical interest for the maxims that are based upon 
the familiar, and even when we admit its existence we do so 
by force and disregard it in our practical adjustments. It 
has to show itself familiar and frequent in order to seem a 
part of the system which is determined by those character- 
istics. Spirits, of course, do not seem to supply this demand, 
tho this may be for no other reason than our neglect of the 
facts. However this may be this novelty and exceptional 
character is assumed to be the fact, and to that extent that 
scepticism seems justified in transforming the facts into some 
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other ‘than the superficial meaning in order to make them a 
part of the system of familiar experiences. Hence theories 
of illusion, hallucination, chance coincidence, fraud, etc. 

All this classification is making things what I shall call 
intelligible. It is not explaining things to classify them, un- 
less the previous things with which the new fact is classified 
are explained. It simply creates a standard of expectation 
which is so important for our practical life. Explanation de- 
mands causes and implies that the facts are evidence of the 
cause, whether classifiable with the familiar or not. But the 
habit of making the familiar the test of intellectual and prac- 
tical satisfaction tends to make it the criterion of truth when 
it is not the ultimate evidence of it. It only makes a thing 
intelligible, that is, agreeable to our minds and not resistable 
or not- requiring resistance. Consistency with the body of 
admitted facts becomes the criterion of reality and of truth. 
What is not classifiable with the familiar seems to be false, 
as it is not a part of the system with which we have asso- 
ciated the true or made it intelligible in thus doing it. 

Now the fact is that consistency is not a positive test of reality 
or the truth. It is only a negative test of it. That is, any fact 
consistent with accepted beliefs is acceptable and offers no 
friction to assent. It is not necessarily true because it is 
consistent with known facts. It is simply credible. It does 
not contradict the known and hence offers no reason for re- 
sistance by the mind. Consistency is only the determinant 
of unity, of an articulated whole and not of fact. If con- 
sistency meant identity and the false were convertible with 
the different in kind it would be otherwise. But identity in 
kind determines classification and the unity of reality in its 
characteristics not necessarily spatial or teleological unity. 
Spatial and teleological unity may be that of different kinds 
representing an organic whole, something in which the parts 
help to form a spatial unit and co-operate toward a common 
result or end. But the sameness of kind represents a unity 
of another sort, the unity of similarity or identity, and is the 
usual test of the intelligible, as classification is the most fre- 
quent criterion of what we shall accept, since it demands no 
more knowledge or investigation than that which has de- 
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termined what we already accept. This habit of relying on 
consistency in kind as our test of reality and truth tends to 
make us reject whatever is not of the same kind and hence 
intelligibility becomes our standard of what we shall accept. 
It is the articulated, consistency with our accepted organic 
wholes, that serves as our habitual test of the acceptable. 
Hence, when science comes to the problem of spirits it starts 
with its body of articulate knowledge as its test and accepts 
or rejects spirits accordingly. 

Now as I have said that consistency in kind, that is the 
similar, the identical, the familiar, is not the ultimate test of 
truth | may announce the fact in the following form. 4 fact 
may be true tho it 1s not classifiable in our system. It may not re- 
quire to be intelligible as a part of an identical whole in order 
to be admissible, tho this fact increases its credibility and 
renders us less disposed to resist its assertion. Hence we get 
into the habit of explaining things by adjusting them to the 
known, and that perhaps is one form of “explanation”. But 
it is not a standard of reality or of truth that will exclude 
what is different in kind from similar acceptance. But as the 
standard of unity, whether in kind or end, whether ontolog- 
ical or teleological, to use the technical phrase of philosophy, 
in the sciences is so generally that of the familiar and con- 
stant, whose usual characteristic is identity in kind, we form 
the habit of judging all new facts by it, and unless they are 
readily assimilable with that standard we doubt the facts, or. 
if admitting them, we doubt their superficial appearance and 
endeavor to make them consistent with the system. with 
which we are familiar. ‘That is to say, we insist too rigidly 
on understanding facts before we admit their truth. This is 
not legitimate in science or anywhere. 

I agree that this intelligibility is the test of communicable 
truth, the criterion of what we may ask others to believe who 
have not had the personal experience of the facts which de- 
termine the truth. But this intelligibility or understanding 
of facts is not the ultimate criterion of the credible. It is 
only the determinant of what is socially acceptable, of what 
is articulable with the known. But this is not the test of 
facts. These have very different criteria. If the individual 
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is not intelligent enough to recognize them from the ordi- 
nary standards of evidence he must be left to do his own 
investigating. Standards of evidence are not convertible 
with classification or articulation with the known. They 
may establish facts wholly at variance with the known. Of 
course, if we assign arbitrary limits to the known this articu- 
lation and classification will be the ultimate test of truth, but 
these limits have not been assigned by science and perhaps it 
is not possible to assign any limits to human experience. 
Certain it is that science which boasts of being empirical and 
so dependent on experience of facts for its data cannot assign 
these limits without committing suicide, and as long as they 
are not assigned assimilation with the previously known is 
not the final test of truth. Things not belonging to the sys- 
tem as defined by the familiar may nevertheless be facts. 
They may not be useful; they may be negligible in the prac- 
tical affairs based upon the already acceptable, but they are 
not false or repudiatable on the ground of not being a part 
of this system. 

On these principles it should be apparent that physical 
science has no decisive reason for rejecting spirits as facts in 
the world. Its own belief in the supersensible disqualifies it 
for denial. Its standards of the intelligible, while they are 
reasons for inquiry into the relation of new facts to previous 
knowledge, are not determinants of the true and the false. 
They serve only for determining the unity of things, not their 
existence. Spirits may be no part of the unity which phy- 
sical science has set up, but woe unto any empirical science 
which sets any limits to the unity which it may accept. The 
telephone was new at one time and so new that even scien- 
tific men thought it a humbug and a fraud. Roentgen rays 
were new to the existing body of knowledge, so were argon, 
radium, etc. Had we fixed the previous body of facts as the 
limits of the believable we should have had to deny the possi- 
bility of such things as the telephone, wireless telegraphy, 
argon, radium and every new fact requiring a modification of 
the past for its acceptance. But the whole system of legiti- 
mate science renders possible any new fact whatever, pro- 
viding it does not contradict the existence of other facts. 
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They may be different from all other known facts and they 
may require us to admit the presence and activity of other 
agencies in the world, but they must not contradict the ac- 
tion of the known. The source of much scepticism at this 
point is in supposing that any known law of the cosmos is so 
universal that there cannot be another. For instance we may 
arbitrarily suppose that gravitation is so universal and neces- 
sary a condition of things that nothing can exist beside it. 
The fact is that there are all sorts of conditions and laws 
counteracting the influence of gravity, tho not contradicting 
it or removing it from action. We are too apt to confuse the 
evidence of gravity with its existence and so imagine that it 
is not active when it is counteracted. It is the same with all 
laws of nature. They are but uniformities of experience un- 
der certain conditions, and there may be all sorts of uni- 
formities of action that do not give distinct and constant evi- 
dence of themselves. Radio-active energy is supposed to be 
an universal and constant force in the cosmos, but we rarely 
obtain evidence of its existence, and the conditions of its evi- 
dence are not the conditions of its existence, but only of our 
knowledge of it. It is the same with anything like spirit. It 
does not contradict science; it does not contradict the known. 
It is simply different from the system on which we have ar- 
bitrarily imposed limits, and being different from it has not — 
intelligibility or understanding of it for the criterion of its 
existence. 

The conclusion of all this is that the scientific man has no 
special ground for scepticism regarding the possibility of 
spirits, except such as comes from accepting a standard of 
reality and truth which he denies, namely that of sense per- 
ception. He is the person to most easily adjust his philos- 
ophy to spiritual existence, and yet he is the most vehement 
opponent of the claim. He is the victim of the force of his 
other knowledge. This is a prejudice. It may be natural 
and inevitable, as things go. I am not necessarily blaming 
him when I state the fact. Whether he is at fault may de- 
pend on other facts than such as explain his attitude. There 
are good reasons for his cautiousness, but they are not such 
as prevent us from calling attention to the liabilities to an 
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undue influence from previous knowledge. In any case his 
admission of the supersensible on a large scale; the elasticity 
of his criterion of truth, and the abandonment of sense per- 
ception as the standard of reality prepare him for admissions 
that would not be so easy to those who have not mastered 
the facts and principles of science. 

Now it is this last class that has the psychological dift- 
culty with the problem of spirits. Accustomed to use sense 
perception as its standard of reality it wants to see a spirit, 
to touch it, to hear it, as the evidence of its nature and ex- 
istence. It has not been trained to think in terms of causal- 
ity that it is supersensible. Its whole conception of cause is 
the sensible and anything not consonant with that is dis- 
believed. It demands as the price of belief sensible experi- 
ence and not finding this is sceptical and difficult to convert. 
I have discussed the matter with hundreds who had not the 
slightest understanding of the nature and significance of the 
Piper and similar phenomena, but who are or would be con- 
verted by every vision or voice or touch that they could not 
easily explain. An apparition has more weight with them 
than whole libraries of such records as the Piper Reports. 
It is simply because the supersensible is unintelligible to 
them. Sense perception is intelligible and unless spirit con- 
forms to that standard they are non-est for them. Their 
scepticism is based upon the ultimate reliability of sense per- 
ception, instead of the principle of supersensible causality, 
and they do not believe anything which does not subscribe 
to that standard. 

This will always be the case with the uncritical mind. 
For all that transcends its sensory experience it relies on au- 
thority and respectability. It does not pretend to do its own 
thinking. But the interesting thing is that it is either scep- 
tical where science is not or should not be or where it is not 
respectable to be otherwise. Sometimes the scientific man 
will assume the layman’s point of view for the display of his 
scepticism instead of showing that the layman’s assumption 
is false. But where the scientific man knows his business his 
scepticism is not based upon the same grounds as the uncrit- 
ical layman, while it is the latter that believes most easily 
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without reasons in his own standards for believing at all and 
the former doubts most passionately where his principles 
actually prepare him for belief. The tendency in science is 
to become dogmatic, as all successful conquests of knowledge 
incline to do, unless restrained by wiser counsels. On the 
other hand the dogmatism of the layman is of the opposite 
kind. It relies on naive experience which the scientist has 
abandoned, and the scientist relies on a body of empirical 
knowledge which the layman does not understand. Both are 
equally antagonistic to the belief in spirits, but for different 
reasons, the one because they are not assimilable with his 
arbitrarily limited facts and the other because they are super- 
sensible. Science concedes the supersensible, but has not 
found the way to assimilate spirit which it thinks cannot be 
articulated with its system; the layman would concede spirit 
if it were sensible, but does not appreciate the standards of 
science and has to follow in the wake of its authority in order 
to discover a position for correcting its standards of truth. 
The problem, then, is to convert the scientific man and the 
rest will follow. 
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EDITORIAL. 
MR. HUXLEY AND DEATH. 


Mr. Huxley was known as an arch agnostic regarding all 
the conceptions of religion and theology, and was so out- 
spoken on them that he was seldom, if ever, known as having 
any characteristics that showed deep points of contact with 
what he criticized so vigorously. He was not known pub- 
licly as having any emotional nature whatever and lovers of 
scepticism found and find in him the beau ideal of uncom- 
promising antagonism to religious doctrines. His letter to 
Charles Kingsley, after the death of his child, showed remark- 
able control of his emotions and the resolute determination 
to accept nothing but proved truth, whatever his wishes 
about the meaning of the cosmos. He was a man uncom- 
promisingly honest with himself and allowed no sentiments 
to blind him to the admission of the truth and yet he would 
not conceal some rebelliousness against the agnostic creed 
which he felt obliged to confess. 

One interesting outbreak of this has been recently re- 
corded by Mr. Frank Harris, editor of one of the English 
periodicals. In The Academy for February 18, 1911, he tells 
the incidents of a conversation with Mr. Huxley which it will 
interest psychic researchers to know. Among other import- 
ant reminiscences which Mr. Harris mentions of him he tells 
the following. 

* | happened to meet him once at a funeral, the funeral of 
a friend and contemporary of his. ‘The Church of England 
service was read over the grave and, as we all turned to go, I 
noticed the tears were falling down Huxley's face. I walked 
beside him for some time in silence; suddenly he shook his 
head and dashed away the tears with his hand. 

“*\Vhat good are tears’, he cried, * or sorrow, or regret? 
Death comes and ends everything—the hateful executioner.’ 


“* Vou don’t believe, then’, I asked, ‘in Walt Whitman’s 
beautiful beneficent death 
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“*No, I don't,’ he replied half savagely. ‘Do you? 
Does any one? Here we are, gifted with an intellectual be- 
ing, “ thoughts that wander through eternity ”, far reaching 
projects, impersonal ambitions—all to be cut short and 
wasted. It is terrible. Just when we have learned how to 
work, and might be of some use in the world, we are tossed 
on the dust heap. Death is hateful and stupid—stupid! 
When I think of one’s affections...’ and he turned away 
again to hide the streaming tears. 

“A most soft-hearted generous man, whose life-task it was 
before the dawn to fight the powers of darkness.” 

Mr. Huxley had been seduced into an experiment with am 
alleged medium and came away with the conviction that it 
was all simple fraud and in looking over the phenomena with 
which Spiritualists claimed in support of survival after death 
he said that all he could see in their facts was an additional 
reason for not committing suicide! A man with some sense 
of humor can appreciate that verdict. But with it all, here 
was an undying recognition that the cosmos does not seem 
right casting its achievements on the “dust heap”. It is 
that which will keep alive efforts such as psychic research 
defends for a scientific creed that will accord with our moral 
insight, and it is strange that the age does not see the mag- 
nitude and importance of the problem, and seeing it provide 
the work with the means of solving its perplexities. If we 
could go below the surface of all our agnostics we would find 
there as much sympathy with the problem of a future life as 
the orthodox religious mind has, and it is only the conven- 
tional veneer of a false stoicism and the respectability of an 
immoral scepticism that prevents most people from being 
honest with themselves on this subject. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND. 

We wish to congratulate the members of the Society on 
the final success in securing the desired endowment fund of 
$25,000 as a condition of protecting a codicil to a will for 
$20,000 more. Readers of the Journal will remember that we 
announced the situation two or more years ago and also with 
the statement that we could obtain the desired amount if the 
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members would double their fees for two years. There was 
a liberal response to this appeal and tho a part of those 
doubled fees has still to be collected, the amounts due and 
still to be collected, with the amount already collected will 
insure endowment fund which will pay the rent of an office 
for the preservation of documents and the permanence of the 
Society. We, therefore, have a fund of $25,000 secured, 
with nearly all of it in bank and only a small part of it to be 
collected. This protects the sum of $20,000 more which 
guarantees an endowment fund of $45,000 in all. Only 
$25,000 of this amount brings a present income. 

The most important thing, however, upon which to con- 
gratulate ourselves, is the securing of a permanent office for 
the Society and its own continuance as a repository for rec- 
ords. \Ve have not yet been able to examine the material 
left us by Dr. Hodgson’s investigations and the Council of 
the English Society. In the multiplicity of duties falling 
upon the Editor it has been impossible to find time for a task 
of that kind, but the most important thing for those records 
has been obtained and that is a place for their preservation 
and future publication, when time arrives for their examina- 
tion. These records do not include the Piper phenomena. 
They are in the possession of the English Society. 

However, we think that even these objects are of much 
less importance than the assurance that the Society is pro- 
tected against any such catastrophe as dissolution from the 
death of one man. The chief difficulty with which we have 
had to contend in the past has been the history of previous 
efforts to have a Society. Both of them ended in dissolution 
for lack of funds to protect them. Men could not be ex- 
pected to confide funds to an institution that had no guar- 
antee of permanence or of the ability to preserve or use en- 
dowment funds given them. As a consequence of this situa- 
tion the Secretary of the Society saw that it was more im- 
portant to obtain a fund that would secure a permanent So- 
ciety than it was to spend it on investigations that would 
never be published. Friends of this work had to contem- 
plate with consternation the threatened fate of Dr. Hodg- 
son's patiently collected material. Hence all our efforts have 
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been directed to the prevention of such a calamity and that 
has now been averted. We have now established a position 
that offers every opportunity and encouragement to friends 
of the work to believe that further funds will not be wasted 
in our hands. ‘The small endowment which we now have 
will not assure much investigation, but it does show that the 
Society is a permanent affair and that funds coming to it can 
be protected. 

As a consequence of this achievement we wish to start on 
a new campaign for the larger endowment. ‘The work en- 
tails more clerical labor than the Secretary can perform and 
do the work necessary to keep up the publications. ‘There 
has been no opportunity to classify the material collected 
since its organization and there can be none until he obtains 
the means for a qualified assistant. One can be obtained at 
a reasonable salary and another is educating himself for un- 
dertaking the work in the future. But there must be the 
means of making important advances in the investigations 
and these will be impossible until an adequate endowment has 
been obtained. All that we can now do is to keep an open 
office and pay for publications from membership fees. 

The membership is not as large as it should be in a coun- 
try like this. We have not more than 700 members at pres- 
ent, including the Honorary members. The necessarily 
heavy character of the publications discourages many who 
want things that are more sensational and too few realize 
that the work must necessarily be slow and complicated, if it 
is to appeal to the scientific mind, and it is that mind more 
than the curiosity of the public that we must satisfy. But a 
strenuous effort will now be made to increase that member- 
ship and to increase it on the basis, not of satisfying any 
special curiosity, but of having members feel that they are 
simply supporting a necessary scientific work, as they would 
support a club, a mission, a political campaign, or any special 
cause in which they are more interested than in the details 
of its success. 

But the special thing to which we now wish to call atten- 
tion is the opportunity for increasing the endowment by Life 
Membership. As we have secured an endowment that as- 
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sures a permanent Society one of the easiest ways to get en- 
dowment for helping investigations is to take out Life Mem- 
berships in one form or another. Members now have the 
assurance that the Society is permanent as a guarantee for 
the protection and right use of their contributions. A brief 
statement of what may be done may be given here. 

Life Associates cost $100; Life Memberships $200; Life 
ellowships $500; Patrons pay $1,000 and Founders $5,000. 
Such funds paid in make us independent of the floating mem- 
bership which pays only annual fees. 

Now 500 Life Members at $200 each would give us an 
endowment fund of $100,000 which would guarantee a perma- 
nent assistant and materially assure publications without hav- 
ing to rely upon incalculable membership fees and also en- 
force respect from permanent scientific bodies, which is not 
less important than any other part of our work. We hope 
members of the Society will take this into account in the 
future and as many as possible take Life Memberships or Life 
Fellowships. .\ strong effort will be made this winter to- 
secure such members and it ought to attract endowments 
from other sources. Besides this we repeat what is regularly 
mentioned on the last page of the Journal cover that members 
may either remember us in their wills or induce others to do 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society ‘assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


The following various experiences were reported to me in 
response to my request for them after having heard some 
account of them orally. The parties reporting them are in- 
telligent people of good standing and their accounts will 
speak for themselves in that particular. Mr. P. is well 
known in this country. He is an exceptionally intelligent 
man and as sceptical and critical as may be desired by, any 
one. The account of his experiences will not lack in care 
and critical observation. 

. The mediumistic phenomena reported were connected 
with a psychic whom I know or knew personally and so also 
Dr. Hodgson. While she received fees for her work and 
made her living by it, no whisper of suspicion could ever be 
raised against her. Dr. Hodgson was convinced of her hon- 
esty and so was I from all that I knew of her personally. 

he reader may safely dismiss all theories of conscious fraud 
on her part. The circumstances of the experiments, how- 
ever, will show that even this supposition would not avail to 
account for some of the facts, were it to be assumed. The 
difficult time Mrs. Slosson had in making her living and sup- 
porting those dependent upon her is testimony to the preser- 
vation of her character in situations that have tempted many 
others to transgress, and apart from that there is no one ac- 
quainted with her who would not attest the entirely trust- 
worthy nature of her charater. In any case the incidents as- 
sociated with her deserve record, if they indicate nothing 
more than the need of investigation in such cases. Person- 
ally I regard them as having greater value than that. 

Some of the personal experiences of Mr. P deserve 
special notice. Their importance lies in the fact that Mr. 
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P has been blind since he was two years of age, having 
lost both his eyes. ‘There was nothing left of them but the 
optic nerve and centers, so that his experiences could not be 
traceable to any peripheral stimulus or the result of memory. 
The experiences were of visual apparitions of some sort un- 
der circumstances that suggest senses other than the normal 
physical senses. They cannot be offered as evidence of this, 
but the supposition of them will help the reader to under- 
stand what the actual experiences seemed to be. One of these 
experiences was recorded many years before by Professor 
James in his larger work on Psychology (Vol. II, pp. 323-324). 
It has additional factors in the present account. I refer to 
the incident of an apparition apparently coming into his room 
at his back, crawling in under the door and sitting on the 
sofa. Mr. P thought it was due to his drinking strong 
tea, because it did not occur after he gave up that habit. 
Professor James says of it that, if he believed in latent facul- 
ties other than the normal five senses, he would explain the 
phenomenon in that way. The reader should examine the 
account of Professor James in connection with the present 
one, and especially the additional experiences here recorded 
and which happened long after the record of the one just 
mentioned. 

These later experiences were also apparitions. They are 
remarkable because Mr. P seems never to have had 
visual dreams. His dreams were always tactual and audi- 
tory, as would be most natural from the very nature of these 
phenomena and the limitations of his sensory experiences on 
which dreams have to build. But these later apparitions 
were invariably associated with supernormal information or 
connections. He tried experiments in telepathy and on sev- 
eral occasions he had visual experiences coincident with the 
thoughts of the agent. The reader will also notice that some 
of his visual experiences, such as seeing lights, were associ- 
ated with the alleged presence of the little control of Mrs. 
Slosson and afterward mentioned through Mrs. Slosson. 
They amounted to cross references. But the important 
thing to note is that they were entirely confined to occasions 
when the facts could at least be suspected to be supernormal. 
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One of them was apparently premonitory of a death. As- 
suming this to have been the case it is possible that the one 
recorded by Professor James and associated with the habit 
of drinking strong tea may also have been a warning of the 
bad effect of that habit, and this without regard to the ex- 
planation, whether due to subconscious knowledge of his 
own or the intrusion of foreign influences. The important 
point is the uniform association of the supernormal in ap- 
paritions of a man totally blind and who never had visual 
experiences in his dreams. No scientific theory is proved 
by them, but the collection of large numbers of similar ex- 
periences might suggest an explanation which we cannot en- 
tertain to-day. 

The mediumistic incidents represent the usual type and 
some of them are good evidence of communication with the 


dead. They at least add to the accumulation of facts bearing 
upon that problem. 


Chicago, Ill | Postmark Jan. loth, 1906. | 
Professor James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—lI respond to your request most gladly, but [ fear 
that my brother may unconsciously have led you to expect some- 
thing of rarer importance than I can send. [I wrote to Mr. P 
the most interesting bits from several “ readings ” that different 
members of our family had received, which would not give a fair 
idea of any one “ reading” given to one person. For your pur- 
pose I will give a detailed account of one “ reading ”, my first. 

I went to Mrs. Slossen, as a stranger. She knew absolutely 
nothing of me or any of my family and I did not give my name. 
Later I took Mrs. P , introducing her as a friend, and she gave 
no clue to her identity or connection with me. My husband went 
still later. He went alone and gave no name and made no refer- 
ence to us. We are all closely related in a way that is most 
perplexing to strangers. The medium told accurately the com- 
plex relationship between us all, in spite of the care which we 
took to keep any connection between us unknown. ‘The same 
set of people (with a few exceptions) came to communicate with 
each of us and there was a great similarity in the messages re- 
ceived. The first thing said to my husband by the medium after 
going into the trance condition was, “ O, | have seen you before 
through vour wife Edith who has been here.” 

I have said that our experience with Mrs. 5 would not 
seem unusual to you, but I know of an experience in automatic 
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writing that is more interesting and unique than anything I have 
read on the subject. [ will send you an account of it in a short 
time and we would esteem it a great favor if you would send us a 
line as to how it impresses you. I have been pondering on it for 
some time longing to share it with a more experienced head than 
my own. Your letter has given me the desired opening. 

Yours truly, 

EDITH P: H—. 


Chicago, Ill. | Postmark Jan. 13th, 1906.] 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I enclose an account of the automatic writing 
about which | wrote you a few days ago. ‘The experience came 
to a very near friend of mine whom I will call Miss A. It is 
possible that at some future day she may feel like communicating 
with you herself but at present she is too much disturbed over 
the matter to wish to discuss it even with me. I have her per- 
mission to write you what | know about it, provided her name is 
not given. She is a practical business woman, nearly fifty, well 
educated, a thinker and a student, and would be considered an 
exceptionally well-balanced person. It is possible that when she 


first went to the medium for a message from her dead friend, her 
great desire for communication and her emotions may have biased 


her usual good judgment so that she did not weigh evidences as 
impartially as a mere scientific investigator would have done. 
She thinks not. I was not present at the “ reading’ and have not 
seen her writing except on the one occasion when she wrote at 
my home, so I give the story entirely from her point of view. 
Yours truly, 
EDITH H—. 


Miss A.’s Experience in Automatic Writing. Winter of 1905. 
(Noted by Edith H .) 


Chicago, Ill. | Postmark Jan. 15th, 1906. | 

Miss A. had lost her dearest friend, Miss Z. Quite a long 
time afterward she told me that she believed she had found her 
friend in the spirit world through a medium and was receiving 
communications from her frequently. She thought the nature of 
these communications so convincing that she had not a doubt of 
their genuineness. Some of the messages which she repeated to 
me were of a character far supersor to the usual trivial matters 
transmitted through mediums. Miss Z. described the conditions 
of her new existence, her account being quite similar to “ Julia’s 
Letters,” (which Miss A. had read). 

Miss A. once asked her what work she was engaged in at pres- 
ent and she replied that they had all been very busy receiving 
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the newly arrived spirits which had been suddenly plunged into 
her planet of existence after a recent battle in the Japanese war. 
The talk between Miss A. and Miss Z. was often of a philosophic 
or religious nature and Miss A. came away feeling spiritually ex- 
alted, as though having heard an inspiring sermon. She felt the 
presence of her friend almost more closely than during her life at 
these times. 

One evening when Miss A. was at our home, we all decided 
to try automatic writing. There were five of us, none of whom 
had ever attempted it before. The experience of the rest are of 
small moment compared to those of Miss A. At first her hand 
would not move. Then one of the party who had an excess of 
power laid her hand lightly over that of Miss A. who at once 
began to make marks. In fifteen minutes she was slowly and 
rather laboriously forming simple sentences, rather trivial but in- 
telligent. Miss A. asked from whom the messages came and her 
hand wrote in reply from Miss Z. She became very much excited 
over the matter and from that time tried to write almost every 
evening. The power increased with amazing rapidity. Her 
writing was at first slow and labored and the words were all con- 
nected so that it was a little difficult to separate them into intel- 
ligent sentences, but very soon she was writing with almost fever- 
ish rapidity, her hand lifting the pen to separate the words as in 
ordinary writing. In a single evening she would fill page after 
page of foolscap containing talk on religion and philosophy that 
was even more surprising to her than what she had received 
through the medium. She was confident that the ideas did not 
come from an impulse of her own mind as she said that some of 
them were new to her, she had never read or thought them before. 
She never knew what she was going to write. 

Miss A.’s physical condition at this time was almost alarming 
to me. She seemed to be nervous, excitable and unlike herself. 
Her hand would begin to write whenever relaxed, on her dress or 
elsewhere, when she held no pencil, and at times she heard the 
communicator talking and she did not try to write at all. 

One evening after writing for some time, when she came to 
the signature which had always been Miss Z. to her consternation 
the word Subconscious Mind formed itself. In a tumult of sur- 
prise Miss A. poured forth (mentally) question after question, 
and received the astounding information that Miss Z. never com- 
municated through writing, that the subconscious mind had sent 
all the messages. After that every time she attempted to write 
the subconscious mind asserted itself as the speaker. It contra- 
dicted statements previously received and the writing became 
confused. When charged with being a liar the subconscious mind 
admitted the libel but claimed that it lied unwillingly. “ You 
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drag me from my native province and force replies that I cannot 
help.” 

Miss A. became so distressed in mind she was obliged to give 
up the writing. 

When next she went to the medium although Miss Z. claimed 
to be present, the messages received were of a commonplace 
order. Several later readings gave no better results. 

Miss A. is at present much distressed, questioning the genuine- 
ness of anything received through the medium or writing, feeling 
as though death had claimed her friend a second time. But she 
is a brave spirit and wants the truth at whatever personal cost. 


Chicago, Ili. [Postmark Feb. 6th, 1906. | 

Mr. H ‘s sitting with Mrs. $ contained one predic- 
tion which if you care to note it, | give below. He was told 
that he would move away from Chicago before long to a beautiful 
rolling country, where he would live near a stream. She said 
this would mean a change of business. 

This prediction seems absolutely impossible to us. There is 
nothing that points to it and innumerable things that make it 
seem out of the question. 


EDITH H—. 


Inquiry of Mr. P five years later than this record results 
in the following statement of facts. 


Maine, March 9th, 1911. 
My dear Mr. Hyslop: 

I remember the prognostication by “ Starlight” in regard to 
Mr. H to which you refer. They have moved from Chicago 
to Oak Park which is a suburb. So far as I know there is not any 
stream there and Mr. H has not changed his business. 

“ Starlight ” also stated about that time that Mrs. P. would 
come through her impending operation safely and well and would 
be better than she had ever been; also that our financial condi- 
tion was about to improve. 

She has never been well since, is now never dressed at all and 
my income has been less the past two years than at any time 
during the past twenty-five years. 

This is only one of many radical blunders which Mrs. S—— 
made during that year, tho she gave us a few statements which 
seemed quite remarkable. 

Cordially yours, 
E. B. P——. 


“ Reading ” With Mrs. S——, March 10, 1905. 
After going into the trance state the medium asked if I had 
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come to find a lost wrticle and when I told hier no, she said | had 
come for a message from a friend who had recently died. (True. ) 
She told me that it was too soon to get a message but that the 
lady (Mrs. S.) had been met in the spirit world by an elderly man 
named John and a little girl. (1 had never heard the name of Mrs. 
S.’s father, an elderly man who had died some years before. ! 
found afterwards that his name was John.) 

The medium said that the little girl died of some trouble in 
the throat. (I had been told that the death was from scarlet 
fever, but later | made special inquiries and found that it was 
from diphtheria which followed scarlet fever. Here were two 
facts that the medium gave correctly that I did not myself know.) 

I was told that Mrs. S. died of heart trouble (true) was away 
irom home when taken ill. (True.) That she left in the home 
a sorrowing man, a woman and a little girl who was musical. 
(She left her husband, her mother, and a sister who was about 
thirty and not particularly musical.) 

The medium then told me that an elderly man named Henry 
who had been called the Judge wished to speak. (This was my 
husband's father.) He spoke the name Henry referring to some- 
one living, who was usually called Harry (his son). He said 
Harry’s business was speculating. (Not true, though in his busi- 
ness of brick machinery he was taking risks.) He gave the names 
Nettie, Annie. May and George. (Four other children. Annie 
he gave first as Hannah, then ‘Anna, then Annie. And May was 
given Mary Mamie May, slowly and hesitatingly as though the 
medium were listening but found it difficult to hear correctly.) 
He said when questioned he knew of my marriage .to his son, 
which happened after his death, but he could not give my name. 
He claimed -to have found his wife in the spirit world and gave 
her name as Emma. (Her name was Emily, but I found later 
that he never called her so, but always Emmy. I myself ex- 
pected to hear him give the name Emily. ) In answer to my 
question he told me that his nearest friends while on earth were a 
doctor named Stewart, a young lawyer, with whom he was asso- 
ciated in business (his partner) Robert Ingersoll and Clark. (All 
correct. The name Clark I had not know n, but it was verified 
by his family later. I may at some time in my life have heard 
this name but was not conscious of it.) He said that he and 
Ingersoll had good times together now. He told me that Sarah 
(my mother’s sister) and a young man who had been drowned 
were with him while he was speaking. (The latter is unknown.) 
When urged to give me a message for the daughter Nettie, he 
said it would be useless as she would not be convinced. (She 
was very skeptical.) He finally did send a message to her to the 
effect that he thought he had sought justice on earth and could 
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not find it he could now see that justice did reign. (This was 
very characteristic of both the Judge and his daughter, for a 
sense of the seeming injustice of things here had weighed heavily 
on both of them and been a subject of discussion between them. 
Such a message was foreign to my mind while | was receiving it. 
Mrs. P (Nettie) received practically the same message her- 
self from the Judge later.) 

The medium gave the number of the members of my family 
as three, which was wrong, and then changed it to five, three 
ladies and two gentlemen (correct). 

She told me that we were going to change our residence but 
not that spring. (We were planning to move that spring and 
did so.) 

Besides what | have noted above | received several vague 
statements about people and things that meant nothing to me. 
All the people spoken of in the spirit world were said to be 
“very happy” and other non-characteristic statements about 
them, savoring of the ordinary medium were given. 


EDITH P. H—. 


| Mailed Jan. 8, 1906. J. H. H.] 
Jan. 5, 1906. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—Mrs. H—— has showed me your letter. | am 
afraid Mr. George P gave you the impression that our ex- 
perience with Mrs. S—— was more remarkable than is the case. 


It was indeed remarkable, even startling to us, as it is the only 
direct personal evidence we ever had of supernormal powers, 
avout which we had been very skeptical. But to vou with your 
large opportunities for investigation along those lines, it will 
seem very ordinary and probably a mere repetition of many such 
cases. However I am very glad to report the interviews at 
vour request. 

1] went to Mrs. S in the first place because when Mrs. 
H had a “ reading” a few days earlier she claimed that my 
father was present. | went to a public telephone to make the 
appointment and did not give my name, merely asking at what 
hour she could see a lady. Mrs. H went with me, introduc- 
ing me merely as a friend who wanted a reading and was not 
present when it was given. | am positive that Mrs. S. did not 
possess any information whatever about either of us. After go- 
ing into her trance she told me an elderly gentleman whose name 
was Henry and who was called “the Judge” was near me and 
repeating the name Nettie. (That is my name and my father 
was Judge Henry H and died twelve years ago.) She also 
said he spoke the name of Harry and Annie (my brother and 
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sister). She claimed several near friends of his were with him, 
an old doctor named Stewart, Abraham Lincoln and Robt. G. 
Ingersoll. (Dr. Stewart was our old family physician for twenty 
years and my father’s closest friend. Lincoln was an acquaint- 
ance but not an intimate and Ingersoll was a very near friend, 
he and my father having practiced law many years together at 
the Peoria bar.) I asked for a message from my father and at 
first could get none, but before I left she said, “ The Judge says 
all his life he sought for justice and failed to find it, but he has 
found it here. He says, tell you there may be cases in life which 
seem like injustice, because of the action of law, but there is no 
real injustice and he knows it now.” (Whatever the source of 
this message it shows a very real insight into my mind, for the 
injustice seen in Nature and in life has always been my stumbling 
block, and has prevented my ever accepting any theories of re- 
ligion or a future life. I mention this, not because I think my 
opinions of any importance, but merely that you may see that if 
she gave the message without any assistance from anyone who 
knew me intimately, she must have more than a superficial ac- 
cess to my thoughts.) 

She stated that the strongest influence in my life was that of 
a man not now in Chicago, but far away in a warmer country 
and described my husband in part correctly. I interrupted to 
ask what was the color of his eyes and she said she thought 
they were dark and very bright. I said that was incorrect and 
she then said they were blue, but if so unusually dark and bright. 
(Mr. P was at that time on a concert trip in the South and | 
asked about his eyes as a test, as he is totally blind from an in- 
jury in childhood, so that he has no memory of sight and always 
has his eyelids closed. His eyes were blue in babyhood and the 
two most prominent facts about him, his blindness and his music, 
Mrs. S—— failed to get altogether. She mentioned one or two 
names of people present that I failed to place and just before | 
left she said, “ | think the lady in the next room is more than a 
friend to you. I think you are all tied up together like that,” 
making a double knot with her fingers. “I think that she is 
Harry’s squaw.” (Mrs. H married my brother Harry and I 
married her brother and we are besides first cousins.) 

This was all | got at the first interview and much of it is a 
repetition of points told Mrs. H a few days earlier. 

Mr. P was very skeptical when I related the experience to 
him, saying some mutual acquaintance must have posted Mrs. 3S. 
about us and the rest was mere guesswork, so it was with dif- 
ficulty I could induce him to go for a sitting on his return to 
Chicago. If you know Mrs. § you doubtless know that her 
“control” is an Indian girl, and that she lapses into very broken 
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with Mr. P “ Me has seen you before. Me made a long 
trip to the South to find for you a lady, and me describe you 
mostly right but me make a mistake about your eyes. That is 
because me was seeing them as they were before they were hurt. 
Sut when you hear of it all you say, O Pooh! pshaw! somebody 
go tell me all these things. Nobody tell me anything. Me just 
peek round and find things out for self.” She then described a 
stout old lady that she claimed was Mr. P 's special minister- 
ing spirit, who was with him and took care of him always, and 
who said she was grandma. Grandma says, she went on, * Tell 
Edwin, no Edward, her work on earth will not be done so long 
as he lives.” (The name Edward is correct, and he was grand- 
mother’s favorite grandchild, as she was with him when his eyes 
were injured and lived in his family during his childhood.) She 
then described a number of incidents out of his very early boy- 
hood when he visited grandmother on the New England farm, 
things trivial in themselves and which he has not thought of for 
thirty vears, but recognized at once with much astonishment. 
They were all new to me and he says no one living, not even his 
own mother, could relate them, but grandma could if here. She 
gave correctly the first and last name of an old servant in the 
family, related an incident when one of his friends was nearly. 
drowned as they were playing in a river, and described the old 
school house where he attended school. “I tell you all these 
little things as a sort of test” she said, “ because I know you 
haven't thought of them in a great many years and so won't say 
it is mind-reading.” 

Mr. P. was thoroughly convinced that Mrs. 5S. possessed 
some strange power of obtaining facts, new to him and above the 
normal, and wrote her a note of acknowledgment on reaching 
home, which was the first clue she had to our name or address. 
He has since had one sitting, only a few days ago, on returning 
from a long concert trip in the far west. She said my mother 
was present and was saying to him “Aunt Emily”. (Emily was 
my mother’s name and she was his mother’s sister, but Mrs. 5. 
has never had a hint that we were related.) Mr. P asked 
for an old friend and musician who died several years ago. She 
was quite unable to get anything from him or find him at all, 
but said, “there is a musician here whose name is Clark, who 
knew you years ago and you knew his wife even better. She 
had another name she went by besides Clark, even after she was 
married.” She then described the manner of her death, showing 
much agitation and distress, declaring it was a suicide, and that 
she must get away from the influence. (Mrs. Clark, Mr. P 
knew well as Anna Steiniger, and as she had made quite a repu- 
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tation for herself as a pianist under her maiden name, she con- 
tinued to use it, after her marriage to Mr. Clark. She finally 
-went into melancholia and took her own life by poisoning, but 
he had not thought of either of them in many years.) Mrs. S. 
or “the control” then went on: “ There is a man who made a 
business proposition to you during your last trip. He is very 
anxious to get you interested, but don’t you go into it.” She 
described the man but checked herself saying “ you won't know 
him that way, you can tell him better if I say how he talks.” 
She then gave a very funny imitation of a man speaking very 
short and sharp and fast, biting off the ends of his sentences so 
that Mr. P burst out laughing and said, “* Yes, | should know 
that man anywhere in a minute. “ Well, don’t you do what he 
wants you to, don’t you put any of your shines into it. [ don't 
say he don’t believe what he says, but it’s too risky, you can't 
afford to take that risk.” (Mr. P. says the man with the 
abrupt manner of speech is the superintendent of a school for the 
blind at Colorado Springs, who on the occasion of his concert 
there two weeks ago, tried hard to interest him in a mining 
scheme of which he is president.) 

I asked if my father was present and on being assured he was, 
asked if he knew what happened last night. ‘ Yes” she said, * it 
was a birth. The judge knows he says to tell you there were two 
births yesterday, the birth of a beautiful child and the birth 
of a beautiful New Year.” (An hour or two before starting to 
Mrs. S$ I received by wire the announcement from my sister 
of the birth of a child born New Year’s evening, my father’s only 
grandchild. ) 

1 asked if she could tell me what ailed my brother’s leg and 
what he could for it. She said at once, * Why the Stewart doctor 
is here. He says he knows about that leg. The trouble was 
caused by an injury many years ago. He says Harry must put 
himself in the hands of a first-class surgeon and be guided by his 
advice, even if it means an operation. Do it now, don’t wait or 
he may get a bone disease. The doctor is saying a funny word 
that I don’t know, sound like Carrosis, that is what he might get 
if he neglects it.” (My brother Harry broke his leg over twenty 
years ago. It was set and tended by Dr. Stewart and has never 
given him any trouble until recently.) 

I think this is practically all we got from our sittings. Sev- 
eral names mentioned which we could not locate as belonging to 
us were dropped, two departed friends we asked for she could 
get no message from and give no information about, two or three 
slight misstatements have been made, and two predictions in 
connection with Mr. P ‘s business volunteered about which 
the result remains to be seen. One of them is at present under 
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consideration and the other we have never heard anything about, 
though Mr. P recognized the party concerned in it. 

We have tried ourselves to draw some conclusions from our 
experience and this is the best we can do:— 

First. Mrs. Slosson undoubtedly possesses supernormal 
power of some kind. 

Second. She has told us nothing that could not have been 
obtained from our own minds, granted that she had full access 
to our thoughts and memories. 

Third. The power whatever it is, while often successful, can- 
not be uniformly relied upon, as it sometimes errs and occa- 
sionally fails altogether. 

Fourth. The errors and failures could not have been made if 
she were practising mind-reading, as the correct information was 
always present in our minds. 

Fifth. Concentrating our thoughts upon a desired name or 
fact invariably prevents or interferes with her ability to give it. 

We would be very glad indeed of any light on the subject. 

Very truly yours, 


NETTIE H. P—. 


[Mailed Jan. 19, 1906. J. H. H.] 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 18 [1906]. 


Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the 14th at hand. I am quite willing to 
relate the two predictions made by Mrs. Slosson in regard to Mr. 
P ‘s business. The first was made to me on the occasion of 
my first visit to her. She said there was going to be a change in 
his business, seemingly quite soon, which would be favorable 
and advantageous, and which would take him into a warmer 
climate, and where I would be with him. She could not tell 
what it would be but thought it was in connection with some 
stock company or some institution in which a large number of 
people were associated. 

Mr. P has done concert work exclusively for eighteen 
years, but within a week I received a letter from him, stating that 
the director of a Conservatory at Dallas, Texas, for which he 
played, was very anxious to induce him to settle there a part of 
each winter to examine pupils, coach graduates and do some ad- 
vanced teaching in connection with the school. They had dis- 
cussed the plan largely but nothing was decided. He was quite 
favorably impressed with the idea of settling for a month or two 
in midwinter in the south and having me with him, providing the 
parties would pay enough to make it worth while. It is quite 
impossible that anyone in Chicago except myself could have 
known of this, as I had not mentioned it outside and did not say to 
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Mrs. S. when she made this prediction that any such scheme had 
been proposed. When Mr. P. had his reading, however, she 
repeated the same to him, saying that she was quite sure it would 
come about and she thought we would hear that it was decided 
in the early summer. We did get a letter from the director in 
question at that time, but the plan was not carried out, he being 
unable to guarantee what Mr. P thought his time was worth, 
so the matter was postponed until conditions should be more 
favorable. 

When Mr. P. had his second reading a fortnight ago | re- 
minded Mrs. S. of her prophecy and informed her that no such 
change had come about. She answered that she was often in- 
accurate as to time, so much so that she thought she ought not 
to try to state time at all, but that she did not believe the matter 
was at an end, she thought it had only blown over for the time 
and would be revived, and felt confident it would ultimately come 
to pass. Moreover she says she did not think it was “ an unborn 
idea” but believed we had already had it in mind ourselves. 

The second prediction was in connection with Mr. P "s 
last trip. She said there was a lady in a city, smaller than this, a 
moderate sized city, who was very friendly to him and his work, 
and greatly admired it, that she was going to do something to 
help him later. She said she was a large stout woman and presi- 
dent of a women’s union of some kind, she didn’t think it was a 
temperance union but some sort of league; that he met her twice, 
once in a concert hall and the second time in some-sort of a 
public room, perhaps in a hotel, but she was not sure, anyhow a 
large very pleasant room full of many flowers, especially roses. 
It opened onto a piazza and a vine was growing outside up one 
of the posts with blossoms on it. 

Mr. P. says this lady is president of a music club at 
Pueblo, Colorado, and he met her first after his concert there on 
Dec. 14th, and that she gave a luncheon in his honor next day, 
inviting all members of her club, out at a country club house in 
a park a couple of miles from the city, that the room was full of 
flowers and she gave him a bunch of two dozen magnificent 
roses. About the piazza and the blossoming vine he was unable 
to say. Mrs. S—— could not possibly have known anything 
about this, as Mr. P—— had just arrived from his trip and had 
not mentioned it even to me. 

Judging from probabilities, her first prediction may very 
likely come about, as it all depends on whether the Dallas party 
is able and willing to guarantee sufficient to warrant Mr. P "s 
giving up so many concerts as he would have to lose to spend a 
month or two there. The second prediction I should be very 
much astonished to have come about. Certainly neither of us 
had any such idea in mind even as a possibility, and I do not 
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even see how the lady could do anything to help Mr. P . 
other than to re-engage him to play for her club next time he is 
in that vicinity, which as scores of other club presidents do the 
same every year, would not single her out at all. However, I 
will let you know if either of her predictions come about as she 
said, so that you can put it on record. 

|The predictions have not come any nearer fulfillment. ] 

It is quite out of the question that Mrs. S. could have had 
previous information as you suggest about my father’s relations 
to Dr. Stewart, Ingersoll, etc. 1 am a stranger in Chicago, my 
home has never been here, I merely visited Mrs. H last year 
as this while my husband was on a concert trip. She also is a 
stranger, having lived here only three years, is a chronic invalid 
and nearly all that time has been confined to the house, much of 
it to the bed, so has only made a few acquaintances in this im- 
mediate neighborhood. Mrs. S. lives fully twelve miles from us 
Even granted that she had happened to have picked up some- 
where these little details about my father’s life, how should she 
know that among the hundreds of strange sitters she has had 
since his death, we were the ones to connect them with. We 
made the appointment from public telephone and went over as 
fast as the cars could take us. We had told no one we intended 
to go to her then'or any other time. Neither of us had ever 
been to a medium before and no one had any reason to suppose 
we ever should. There was not time to put a detective on our 
track between our telephone and our arrival, even if her little 
fee of $1.00 per reading warranted such a thing. To believe that 
she happened upon the information she gave us and then guessed 
that we were the persons it fitted takes more credulity than to be- 
lieve in spirit communication, telepathy or any other hypothesis. 

It certainly is true that fixing our minds upon anything hin- 
ders rather than helps Mrs. S—— to getting it. She recognized 
this herself and a number of times when we asked for a name or 
a message and she could get nothing, she has said, “ Now, don’t 
you think of it, don’t put your mind on it and maybe I can get it 
before you go away.” And several times she has, giving the in- 
formation suddenly in the midst of talk on other matters. I 
ought to say also for Mrs. S. that she by no means tries to pick 
up hints and bits of information from her sitters. Quite the re- 
verse. She told each of us the first time we went, before we had 
time to speak, not to give our names or say anything about our- 
selves, or what we came for, that it would be more satisfactory 
to us afterward if we did not and she would like it better too. 
And several times when she had failed to get something for us 
and we were on the point of saying something, she has checked 
us saying, “ Please don’t tell me that name or anything about the 
person. It might be that some other time I would be able to 
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reach him.” Neither is she very shrewd about remembering and 
avoiding errors. She repeated in my first sitting two errors 
which she made to Mrs. H , although plainly told by her 
that they were wrong. One was that my father was accom- 
panied by a very young man, a near friend who met a sudden 
death, she thought by drowning. He never had a friend who 
was drowned so far as we know. The other was that a member 
of our family, she thought a man, had been recently ill with 
some abdominal trouble, that there had been talk of an operation, 
but she was under the impression it had better not take place. 
She seemed to get these impressions a second time on seeing me 
and stated them, regardless-of the fact that she had been told by 
Mrs. H that they were not correct. 

I neglected to report in my last letter that Mrs. S. told Mr. 
P. she could see his father and his mother. When asked if 
they were living or in the spirit world, she answered that they 
both were in the body, which is true. She said his father had 
heart disease and kidney trouble, which is the case, also that we 
might look for a shock at any time and his end would be sudden. 
He had already had two slight shocks. His mother she said had 
some trouble with circulation, which is not correct and that she 
had some sort of a growth in abdomen. She has a tumor. She 
said she thought both would die within three years and that his 
mother’s death would precede. This would surprise us much, as 
she has had very much better health for years than his father, 
whom we really look to lose almost any time. 

I will inform you if any predictions are realized and will be 
glad to give any further information that interests you. 

Sincerely yours, 


NETTIE H. P—. 
The following are the facts with reference to these predictions. 
Maine, Aug. 8th, 1911. 


My dear Dr. Hyslop: 


Father died at my home Aug. 29th, 1906 of heart disease. 
Mother is still with us, tho far from well. 


Cordially yours, 
E. B. P. 
The reader will remark that it was the mother that went first 


and mother is still living nearly six years after the record, the 
father dying eight months after it. 


Further inquiry regarding the time of the prediction brings 
the following facts. 


Sept. 6th, 1911. 
My dear Mr. Hyslop: 


Our meetings with Mrs. S. took place at intervals during the 
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fall of 1905 and ‘ie winter ried 1906. 1 do not remember at which 
one the. prophecy in question was made. 

One circumstance which may or may not be included in Mrs. 
P ‘s report seems to me now worthy of mention. 

Starlight stated that my father had or would have trouble or 
distress with his breathing. She thought it was lung trouble. 
| thought nothing of it at the time, as father’s lungs were perfect 
and he had never had any such symptoms. He died of heart dis- 
ease, but one of the manifestations took the form of repeated and 


distressing attacks of cardiac asthma. You may think this of 
interest. 


B. P 


[Mailed Jan. 31, 1906. J. H. H.] 
Chicago, IIl., Jan. 30. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 20th duly received. I thank 
you very much for explaining your position to me. No one, 
whatever his views, could deny that it is a wise,. fair, cautious 
and scientific one. You certainly give the sceptic a fair field and 
all the favors. 

You have shown so much interest in our experience with 
Mrs. S that | venture to take your time in relating a really 
singular experience of my husband’s many years ago. I wrote 
it out once in response to a circular from the Psychical Research 
Society of Boston and it came into the hands of Prof. James of 
Harvard, who came to see Mr. P about it, and | think put 
the case in one of his books. But he was unable or unwilling 
to give the slightest suggestion ot any explanation which we 
were of course very desirous to hear. There has been much in- 
vestigation of such matters, in the twenty years since, and some 
steps ought to have been made toward understanding them, and 
| hope you may suggest some theory or hypothesis which will 
throw light upon this instance. 

The experience referred to was that of an apparition, repeated 
inany times, aS many as twenty, always at same hour and place. 
At the time Mr. P was a young man and had a studio on 
Beacon St., in Boston where he spent most of his time alone 
practising the piano. Two or three times a week for a period 
extending over several months, when in the midst of an hour of 
practise, in the early part of the afternoon, he would suddenly 
feel a little cold wind upon his face and a pricking at roots of his 
hair. Turning upon the piano stool he would become aware of 
this vision coming under the crack of the closed door, flattening 
out to get through in that way, and swelling up instantly to the 
figure of a man, middle-aged, with curly grizzled hair and beard, 
in a rough “ pepper and salt” suit. He always dragged himself 
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on hands and knees across the room to where a couch stood, 
pulled himself up onto it, lay still for a few moments and then 
vanished. This apparition never varied a particle in its appear- 
ance or actions and came always unexpectedly when Mr. P 
was absorbed in other matters. It was quite impossible for him 
to summon it by thinking of it. 

The most remarkable feature of this experience to my mind 
is how he could have been aware at all of the presence of the 
apparition as it never made any sound and never approached 
within ten feet of him. Being totally blind he never recognizes 
anything unless it appeals to other senses than sight. Hearing 
and touch are so keenly developed with him that it would be im- 
possible for any person to come into a room, however carefully, 
without his perceiving some slight sound or some alteration in 
atmospheric conditions which would make him aware of the en- 
trance. But granted that it could be done, he would be quite 
unable to know of the presence or give any details of dress or ap- 
pearance, while this vision he perceived clearly in some way 
wholly outside his experience, either waking or sleeping. For 
even in dreams he has no impressions of anything except as he 
comes into contact with it or hears some sound from it. 

Mr. P. has never possessed any psychic powers and had 
very small faith in such being possessed by anybody. Ignorant 
people have often attributed such to him, seeing him walk alone 
about town, turning corners, avoiding posts, etc., without touch- 
ing them, and knowing that he has travelled alone for many years 
all over this country and Europe. But he knows perfectly well 
that all impressions reach him through normal material channels, 
although circumstances have abnormally developed the senses of 
feeling and hearing. The echo of his footsteps or any other 
slight sound thrown back from buildings, fences, trees, etc., gives 
him their position, distance and height, and it would be impos- 
sible for him to walk up against a wall or closed door until he 
struck it, as he would feel the compression of the air as he ap- 
proached it on the sensitive nerves of the face and so be aware 
of its proximity. I make this long explanation which you may 
find tedious, to show you that he has never made any pretense to 
a “sixth sense” or any but the most ordinary means of percep- 
tion and that he is in the habit of examining and analyzing his 
impressions. He is less likely than any one I know to be the 
‘subject of a delusion about any impression or his means of get- 
ting it. Yet this vision stands alone in his experience as having 
forced itself upon his consciousness without using any of the 
channels of sense familiar to him, much as would be the case if 
he actually saw anything. 

At the time referred to Mr. P was taking strong tea daily 
for lunch and came to connect the vision with the tea, so that he 
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gave up tea altogether and never saw the apparition afterward. 
He therefore laid it to strong tea and dismissed the matter from 
his mind. I do not think, however, that this explanation ex- 
plains. It simply raises the question why under the little stim- 
ulus caused by strong tea, a person should perceive a thing and 
in a way never known before, and why it should be always this 
particular experience which resulted from the stimulus. Per- 
haps you have known similar instances and so can throw some 
light upon this. Sincerely yours, 
NETTIE H. P—. 


[Mailed Feb. 8, 1906. J. H. H.] 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 7, [1906]. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Yours of the Ist duly received. I will answer in 
order your questions as to Mr. P *s “ apparition.” 

‘. Me? lost his sight from an injury to the right-eye 
with a carving knife at two years of age. 

2. He never has any color sensations either waking or dream- 
ing. He has no memory of sight, and it is impossible to describe 
light, color, or sight to him so that he can form any conception 
of them. 

3. The retina was at first injured, inflammation set in, the 
right eye was removed, hoping to save the left, but that also was 
so affected that sight was lost entirely, and it is entirely shrunken 
away. He always has the lids closed and has been totally blind 
since two years old. Doubtless the nerve is also affected. 

4. He turned because his attention was attracted by the cold 
draft on his face, also he had an impression of a presence of some 
kind in the room and turned to face it, but the sensation as of 
cold air on the face preceded. 

5. He never dreams of seeing anything. His dreams are 
vivid and more logical and sequential than those of most people, 
but always only of things heard or felt. 

6. He never knew any one resembling the apparition. 

7. Within two hours. [After drinking tea apparition oc- 
curred. | 

8. About 2 P. M. 

9. Ina place which used to be a dwelling house but had been 
remodeled into a business building. 

10. The place had not the name of being haunted or any- 
thing else to distinguish it. There were many other offices and 
studios and I never heard of any one else having an experience 
out of the ordinary there. 


11. Although having the impression of a presence referred 
to above before turning, he never perceived what it was or any 
details concerning it without turning around. 
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Mr. Pp— has taken tea many times since without having 
that or any vision, but has never had the habit of drinking it 
daily at any particular hour since. 

Since last writing you I have asked him if he ever in his life, 
waking or dreaming, perceived anything else in the same way as 
this apparition, and he says only once and that so trivial as to be 
hardly worth mentioning. Last summer we were reading an 
article on telepathy and it was suggested that people should try 
the experiment of fixing their minds on some simple geometrical 
figure such as a triangle, cross, circle, etc., and see if this figure 
would force itself into the mind of another person who did not 
know which figure was selected. We tried with all members of 
our family of six, but with no success except with Mr. P 
He got the impression a number of times correctly and stated 
the figure we were thinking of. He says he perceived it in just 
the same way as he was aware of the apparition referred to. 
When he thinks of a square, triangle or any other shape, it is of 
the impression upon his fingers as he handles it, but in this case 
he had no impression upon his hands at all, nor did it present 
itself to his mind as the idea of a cross, star, but he says it 
seemed to float in the air directly in front of his face, and a foot 
or two distant from it, so there was no contact, and he was aware 
of it in a way quite new to him and never experienced before 
except in the case of the vision. However, though he gave the 
figure correctly more often than any one could have done by 
guessing, he sometimes perceived quite the wrong one and some- 
times got no impression whatever. So he lost patience with the 
experiment as it did not seem to prove anything definitely. 

Sincerely yours, 


NETTA H. P—. 


[Mailed April 17, 1906. J. H. H.] 


Chicago, April 17. [1906.] 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir:—You will perhaps remember corresponding 
with me in mid-winter in regard to some interviews we had with 
Mrs. S——, a Chicago medium, also about an apparition seen by 
my husband many years ago. I have been wanting for some 
time to write you about a recent experience of his in the South. 
You had I think one letter from his sister, Mrs. Edith P. 
H , With whom I am stopping here, and who,as I wrote you 
is a chronic invalid. Two months ago she was taken very seri- 
ously ill and has been confined to the bed ever since and I have 
been nursing her. Mr. P . Who is devotedly attached to her. 
was in the midst of a long concert tour in the South and greatly 
grieved and distressed at her condition, which was going from 
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bad to worse each week, till she seemed in imminent danger of 
actually starving to death from total inability to take any nourish- 
ment. One day when my report had been unusually discourag- 
ing he was in much anxiety and depression about her all day long 
and could not get her out of his mind on going to bed at night. 
Finally he concentrated his thoughts upon her insisting that some 
way be found or suggested to save or help her. In the middle of 
the night he awoke with the impression of a very brilliant light 
shining full in his eyes. I have written you that Mr. P has 
been totally blind since two years of age, and that he has no 
memory of sight and the eyes have been removed. His first 
thought was that the electricity must have been left turned on in 
his hotel room without his knowledge, and that the strong light 
beating so many hours upon his face must have aroused some 
sensation in the long dormant optic nerve. He got up, went to 
the light and reached up his hand to turn off the electricity. But 
there was neither burner nor chandelier. Then he remembered 
that he was in a small Texas town and not stopping at hotel as 
usual but was being entertained at private house, and there was 
neither gas nor electricity in the room, only a kerosene lamp on 
table which had not been lighted of course. Then he heard the 
voice of “ Starlight”, Mrs. S——’s Indian “control” saying, 
“ Me come to visit you, me make a long trip to find you to tell 
you about Edith. The Stewart doctor says Edith must not try 
to take any solid food for weeks, nothing but hot milk and malt, 
taken often. Also she must be rubbed in olive oil every day, 
much oil, so as to feed through the pores till the insides go again. 
Now I go back. Goodby.” 

Dr. Stewart was our old family physician and my father’s 
most intimate personal friend, died six years ago. I do not 
know whether I wrote you that when Mr. P had his first 
“ reading” with Mrs. S—— a year ago, Starlight promised that 
she would come to see him during the summer and would try to 
rap for him, or if possible to show him her light, just so he would 
get some idea of what light is. We were very skeptical about it, 
and not in the least surprised when the summer went by without 
any such manifestations. When he visited her at holiday time 
he reminded her of this unfulfilled promise, and she said she had 
been near him several times and tried to reach him, but she knew 
she had failed, adding that it was impossible for us to compre- 
hend the extreme difficulty of producing any effect upon matter, 
once you were out of the body. She did not make any promise 
of future performances and we ceased to think about it. 

The morning after I received Mr. P ’s letter describing 
this experience. our physician here, without a word from me on 
the subject. ordered Mrs. H to be put on a milk diet ex- 
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clusively, whereas up to that time he had been extremely anxious 
she should try to eat solid food, particularly dried up toast. | 
asked what he would think of rubbings with olive oil and he said 
he should have ordered that long ago if we had a trained nurse 
here to do it. We engaged a woman for the daily rubbings and 


kept Mrs. H on milk exclusively for nearly four weeks. She 
began to gain from the second day of taking the milk and has 
improved steadily ever since. At the end of the fourth week we 
ventured upon a solid food and found she could digest it and she 
has gained a great deal in every way. The doctor says he is 
only keeping her in bed now because her chance to digest and 
put on a little flesh is better than if she gets up, that he never 
saw her in such good condition. W® expect to get her up now 
in a few days and he thinks she will be better than for several 
years, 

There are three rather singular features about this experience. 
First of course that Mr. P should have seen the light at all, 
or at least had an impression quite foreign to his lifelong ex- 
perience either sleeping or waking, which he sets down to the 
perception of light. Second that he should have hit upon just 
such remedies as proved efficacious and met with the approval 
of the attending physician. My husband is no doctor and has 
had very little experience of sickness and if he had been de- 
pendent upon his own mind,for the suggestions, would have 
been quite as likely to say a dozen other things which would 
have been neither beneficial nor in accordance with the doctor’s 
views. ‘Third, it seems strange that the doctor on his very first 
visit after Mr. P. *s report should have prescribed this treat- 
ment. 

It was about two weeks after this experience that Mr. P—— 
was on train between where he had engagements to play when 
the car he was in, the smoker, was derailed and bumped along 
over the ties, lurching and tipping so it threatened to go over 
every instant. There was a panic in the car, all the men rushed 
to the door and most of them jumped off the train. Mr. P 
distinctly heard the voice of Starlight saying “Sit still. It is 
going to be all right.” He kept his seat bracing against the one 
opposite and across the aisle, so as not to get thrown, and was 
the only man in the car when it finally stopped, not three inches 
from the end of the ties and a steep bank sloping down twenty 
feet. One more lurch would have thrown the car over, and if he 
had jumped off, not being able to see where to jump, would have 
been just as likely to jump down the bank as anywhere else. 

Mr. P reached Chicago a week ago and we went to Mrs. 
S——’s next day, mainly to see whether she would mention these 
incidents, without any suggestions from us. The first thing she 
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said to Mr. P. after going into the trance was, “I have been 
to see you several times since you were here, and once I showed 
you the light and am very sure you saw it. It was in Texas. I 
tried hard to find out what the place was and am quite sure it 
was Texas.” She seemed, however, to know nothing about the 
voice and the message. When it was evident she was not going 
to say anything on that subject, Mr. P. asked, “ Did you give 
me any message?”” “No.” “J received an important message. 


Did it not come from you?” “ No, I thought others were there, - 


trying to reach you with a message, probably some of your own 
people. But I had nothing to do with it. My part was just to 
keep the light going and try and make you see it.” She also 
told him that he had been very near an accident recently but was 
warned. She said he always would be warned when in danger 
either by a voice or an intuition, and ought always to heed and 
follow it. He asked if she gave the warning and she said no. 
She could not tell just what the danger was, it seemed like an 
auto or a train, some big thing moving very fast. But she was 
not there and did not speak to him. It was probably “ grandma.” 

This visit was most baffling and unsatisfactory. We had 
made up our minds that if she was unaware of the whole occur- 
rence that it must have been a dream or a delusion, real as it 
seemed. If she had been able to relate the whole experience, we 
could have laid it down to thought transference. As it is we are 
deprived of both these theories. If a dream or a hallucination 
of Mr. P ‘s, why should Mrs. S—— have been aware of it a 
thousand miles away. And if it was mind reading, why should 
she not have known the message as well as the fact that he saw 
the light. The whole thing seems very singular whatever ex- 
planation is advanced. And as Mr. H says the strangest 
thing about it is that it should have happened to such a set of 
hide-bound skeptics as this family. 

Very truly yours, 
NETTA H. P—. 


[Mailed April 21, 1906. J. H. H.] 
Chicago, Iil., April 20 [1906]. 


Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—Your favor of the 19th is just at hand. I am 
certainly much pleased that the incidents I reported are of in- 
terest to you. I think more people would report extraordinary 
experiences to you if assured that they were of interest and value. 
One hesitates to trouble a prominent man with correspondence 
without excuse, unless convinced that what one has to say is 
significant and important to him. I should not have ventured to 
do so myself except for the intimation from you through Mrs. 
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H—— that you would like to hear of our experience with Mrs. 


{ have spoken of Mr. P "s experience in seeing the light 
and twice hearing the voice of “ Starlight” when in the South 
to our family physician here. Though very guarded in his re- 
marks, it is quite plain to me that he considers it a symptom of 
mental aberration. You have had much experience in this line 
and I would be very grateful if you would tell me whether you 
have considered the people who have and report such occurrences 
in a state of actual or threatened mental derangement. I confess 
our doctor’s opinion makes me a bit uneasy, particularly as he 
was for several years resident physician in an insane asylum, 
where he says the hearing of such voices was the commonest 
thing in the world among the patients. 

May 3, 1906. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Your note reached me in Chicago just as I was 
starting for Boston. | am sorry you could not see Mr. P in 
New York, as he is seldom in that city tho often in Boston. | 
write to-day to say that you will not find either of us in Chicago 
if you should visit that city in July as suggested. We shall not 
be there again until the first of November and our address in the 
meantime will be as above. If you should be on the Maine coast 
in this vicinity any time during the summer, we would be greatly 
pleased to see you here. 

Mrs. S—— has recently moved. If you should see her | 
hope something interesting may result, but she varies much at 
different times and with different people. For instance, Mrs. 
H has had one reading from her, Mr. H one, Mr. P 
three, and I three with him and three alone. For some reason 
she undoubtedly is able to read from Mr. P . or see for him. 
or whatever it is that she does, decidedly better than for any of 
the rest of us. I notice too that when there he is not quite in 
his usual mental condition, that is, he seems less active and alert 
mentally, rather in a passive and receptive state. He does not 
seem so positive as usual, or so inclined to skepticism and cross 
examination, not somnolent at all, but quiescent. I observed 
this so plainly at his first reading that I asked him on his way 
home if he felt it himself and he said he did very decidedly. 

Sincerely yours, 
NETTA H. P—. 


Chicago, Ill, Jan. 2, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—Mrs. H . Mr. P—— and myself have all had 
readings recently with Mrs. S and all three were practically 
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jailures. Her power whatever it was seems to have deserted her. 
| thought I had a remarkable reading but on questioning Mrs. 
H closely on returning home, I found that she had told Mrs. 
Ss in conversation after her reading a few days before, the 
main facts which she stated to me in the trance, so I had to rule 
them out as of no significance. Mrs. S—— is very evidently not 
in usual health, either physically or nervously and seems worried 
about family and financial matters. Had her first reading for us 
been like the last we should never have gone a second time. 

Very truly yours, 
NETTA H. P—. 


Camden, Me., Oct. 18 [1907]. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Mr. Hyslop:—Mr. P has had no more singular 
experiences since | wrote you and we have made but one ex- 
periment with Mrs. S——. Mr. P *s aged father was very ill 
here all summer with heart disease and died the last of August. 
Soon after I was poorly and the attendant physician said I had a 
tumor in abdomen and advised an operation as soon as feasible. 

At that time my youngest sister happened to be visiting in 
Chicago. She has never lived there, is teacher of music in a 
southern conservatory. Her name has never been mentioned at 
Mrs. S ‘s, who did not know such a person existed. I wrote 
her to go to Mrs. S—— for a reading, and in the course of it to 
inquire for both father P. -and myself. Did not tell her any- 
thing of what ailed me. but she knew of course of father’s death. 
We wished to test three points. First whether Mrs. S—— 
would recognize her and place her among our family without 
help. Second, whether she would be aware that father whom 
she knew was living at our last reading, had since passed away. 
Third, whether she would be able to state my trouble correctly. 
We were specially anxious for success in the last point, as it 
would have proved, that her power, whatever it is, was not mind- 
reading from the sitter. She has told us many things which she 
could have known only through some supernormal faculty, but 
nothing as yet which had not been at some time in our own 
minds. 

She failed altogether to place my sister, altho she told her she 
was soon to leave Chicago and that she was connected with a 
school and taught some specialty. My sister had to ask for both 
father and myself by name. Mrs. S. at once said that father 
had recently passed into the spirit world, that he had seen “ the 
Judge ” but it was too early yet to get any message. She said I 
had not been as strong as usual, run down in spring and had 
sickness about me. When asked what ailed me she began rub- 
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bing her stomach and bowels, as if in pain, and said “ Stomach, 
circulation, try an osteopath. Has there been talk of an opera- 
tion? Better not have it. Dr. Stewart says she don’t need 
medicine, but good care, will be better this fall.” 

We could hardly call the reading either a distinct failure or 
distinct success, and I hardly knew whether it was worth while 
to write you about it till your letter came. lam very sorry your 
reading with Mrs. S—— was such a failure. She varies much at 
different times and with different people. 

Our old family physician Dr. W. L. Hall spent Sunday with 
us recently and related the most remarkable case of a dream 
which came true in every detail, happening to himself, that I 
ever met in or out of print. I urged him to write you an account 
of it but feel sure he will not as he showed little interest. I 
enclose an account as he related it to me on separate sheet. If 
it interests you and you write him I think he would at least 
verify the case. It is specially valuable as coming from a man 
who is a student and a thinker, decidedly skeptical and material- 
istic, and most unlikely to be himself deluded or to lend himself 
to any theories of supernormal powers. I fail to see how a man 
of his mentality could have so pronounced an experience and be 
contented to drop the matter without investigation or any perma- 
nent interest. 

Sincerely yours, 


NETTA H. P—. 


Chicago, Ill, Nov. 14 [1907]. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I wrote you several weeks ago from Camden, 
Maine, reporting a singular experience of Dr. Hall, of Medford. 
I gave you his address and suggested that if the case interested 
you you should write him to verify my report. I write to-day to 
say that it will be impossible for you to do so as Dr. Hall died 
suddenly of appendicitis only a few days after my letter to you 
was written. 

I arrived here on Friday last and found that Mrs. H . Mr. 
P *s sister with whom I spend winters, had been to Mrs. Slos- 
son a day or two before. She is the sister who was so very ill 
last winter and about whom Mr. P. had the strange exper- 
ience and message in the South which I reported to you at the 
time. Her father died at our Camden home the last of August 
and she went to Mrs. Slosson to see if she could get any message 
from him. She did get several, not very significant, but when 
Mrs. Slosson told her he was present, she said he was accom- 
panied by “the Judge” (by my father) by his own mother and 
by another man named Hall. Mrs. H , who had not the faint- 
est idea Dr. Hall was dead, said that was a mistake, that we had 
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no one connected with our families by the name of Hall, and 
changed the subject. 

\When Dr. Hall spent the Sunday at Camden with us about 
two weeks before his death, I told him all about Mrs. Slosson, 
and about Mr. P "s experiences, which is what led up to his 
relating the strange dream I wrote you about. Dr. Hall attended 
my father, who died while on a visit to me, during his last illness, 
and also attended father P through a year of very critical ill- 
ness which no one thought he would survive some years ago. So 
he was intimately acquainted with both men. 

I report the little incident of Mrs. Slosson’s mentioning Dr. 
Hall to Mrs. H as present, because trifling though it is, it 
seems to me to lend more color to the spiritistic hypothesis than 
any experience we have had. It certainly could not have been 
mind-reading, for Mrs. H was not only ignorant of Dr. Hall’s 
death, but she had not seen him for ten years, she did not know 
of his visit to Camden, and no one has recently mentioned his 
name to her, so that no person could have been further from her 
thoughts. It almost looks as if Dr. Hall, having suddenly died 
and having very recently discussed all these subjects with us and 
learned of this channel of communication through Mrs. Slosson, 


had improved the first opportunity to try and reach us with a 
inessage. 


Sincerely yours, 
NETTA H. P 

P.S. Father P told me shortly before his death that he 
had little desire for a future life, except that he would like to see 
his mother again and also my father, with whom he used to dis- 
cuss all these subjects many years ago. Mrs. H knew 
nothing of this conversation. It seems a little significant that 
Mrs. Slosson should have mentioned them. 


Case of Dr. W. L. Hall, Medford, Mass. [1907] 

Dr. Hall, a young physician on Board of Health in New York, 
boarding with a friend also a physician, was much attached to an 
aunt who had brought him up as a child and who was then living 
in Maine. One night he had a very vivid and distressing dream, 
in which he.received a telegram announcing critical illness of 
this aunt. He took the first train to reach her, dreamed the inci- 
dents of the journey and the people met upon it plainly, arrived 
to find his aunt dead and attended the funeral, which he dreamed 
out in every particular. 

On waking he could not throw off the impression of this 
dream, nor later at breakfast with his friend’s family. The door 
bell rang, and Dr. Hall said to his friend “ that is a despatch for 
me, you go and see.” The friend went and returned with the 
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telegram. “I want you to open it,” said Dr. Hall, “ but first 1 
will write out what it contains.” On a prescription blank from 
his pocket he wrote out the message, which was found to be 
accurate word for word. He took the train, as in his dream, met 
the identical people and lived the same incidents and found his 
aunt dead. ‘The funeral was exactly as he dreamed it, even to 
trivial but rather odd details. For instance he dreamed that his 
aunt's pet cat lay curled under one of the trestles on which the 
coffin stood when he entered the room, and this was the case. 
Dr. Hall wrote out a careful and detailed account of this exper- 
ience at the time, which he kept for many years and his friend 
witnessed it, vouching for the episode of the telegram. 


[ Jan. 24th, 1908. | 
Incident of Dr. Hall. 

Dr. Hall spent a Sunday with us at Camden, Maine, two 
weeks before his sudden death in October last. He came to advise 
me about an operation for tumor. He was more than a confirmed 
skeptic about a future life, and was positively convinced there is 
no life beyond the grave. We talked much on that subject and 
I told him of Mrs. Slosson, of Chicago, and our enpenenees and 

communications through her. 

My sister-in-law, Mrs. H , went to Mrs. —— early in 
November, in hopes to get a message from her father, who died 
at our house in Camden the first of September. Mrs. S. stated 
that her father had passed out of the body, without any intima- 
tion to that effect and although she knew that he was alive and 
in usual health at the time of our last reading six months before. 

“She told Mrs. H her father was present and with him his 
own mother and my father and another man named Hall. But 
she could give no message. Mrs. H , who had no idea Dr. 
Hall was dead, and who knew we had never lost any relative or 
friend of that name, thought it an error and passed it over with- 
out remark. On relating her reading to Mr. H , he asked if 
the name Hall might not perhaps be her old family physician Dr. 
Hall, and she responded it could not be, as he was alive. 

The last conversation I had with father P he told me he 
had no belief in a future life and little interest in it, tho he added, 
he would like to see his own mother again and would rather like 
to meet my father, with whom he used to discuss all these sub- 
jects years ago. These were just the two mentioned by Mrs. 
Slosson to Mrs. H at her reading, although Mrs. H knew 
nothing of my last conversation with her father. Dr. Hall knew 
father P—— intimately for thirty years, during most of which he 
was his family physician. My father he did not know until two 
weeks before his death. My father was taken ill with pneumonia 
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while on a visit to me, and I called in Dr. Hall, who attended him 
until his death a fortnight later. I mention these facts, in case an 
acquaintanceship during life makes an association after death 
more possible or likely. 

I reached Chicago a few days after Mrs. H ’s reading with 
Mrs. Slosson, and on her relating the incident to me, I informed 
her that Dr. Hall had died suddenly two weeks before and that 
he had recently learned through me of Mrs. Slosson’s medium- 
istic powers, at which she was greatly astonished. 

I had myself a reading with Mrs. Slosson a few weeks later, 
at which she told me Dr. Hall was present and gave me a mes- 
sage that he was altogether mistaken in thinking all of a man 
ended with the physical body, that he had been fully convinced 
of it, and remembered expressing himself very strongly to me on 
that point shortly before his death. And that that was why, he 
said, he came there and gave his name before I got to Chicago. 
to the other lady who did not know he was dead, as a test. We 
shall have to rule out this message to me as of no value what- 
ever, as I found on questioning Mrs. H that she had seen 
Mrs: Slosson since she learned of me that Dr. Hall was dead, and 
had told her how he came to her and gave his name before she 
had any idea he was not living and also of his skeptical opinions, 
which, of course, invalidates the later message to me. I tried 
hard to get Dr. Hall to refer to his professional advice to me in 
Camden, but could get nothing definite from him, until I asked 
outright whether he still advised the operation, after which, of 
course, what she said had no evidential value. So I called my 


reading worthless as an evidence of supernormal powers and did 
not write you about it. 


NETTA H. P——. 


At a reading in November Mrs. Slosson told me my father was 
present and with him his own mother and Mrs. P ’s father 
and a man named Hall. At that time I had not heard of Dr. 
Hall’s death, which I first learned from Mrs. P several days 
later. I had not seen Dr. Hall in ten years and no one had 
recently mentioned him to me.. 


EDITH P. H—. 


When Mrs. H told me of her reading with Mrs. Slosson 
I suggested that possibly the name Hall might refer to her old 
family physician, but she said it could not be the case, as she 
knew he was living. Neither of us had any intimation of his 
death until Mrs. P—— arrived a few days later. 


H. H——. 
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Mr. P. *s Report. 

I reached my summer home at Camden, Maine, with father, 
mother and wife, on April 22, 1906. All were then well and 
happy. On the evening of our arrival began the series of experi- 
ences of which | spoke to you. I went into an unoccupied room 
after dark for a sleep. On entering it I distinctly saw at the 
further end a large oval or egg-shaped something of irregular 
outline and cloudy consistency, the surface of which seemed to 
be in constant motion. ‘Toward the centre the appearance seemed 
more dense and I was distinctly conscious of the presence there 
of a concealed but unmistakable entity, malignant in character. 
I can give no description of its form except that it was not a 
human being. But whatever it was, it appeared to exhale hor- 
ror. I had so very often described symptoms of creeping flesh, 
rising hair, etc. 1] forced myself to approach it with considerable 
difficulty and when | reached it it vanished. 

This experience was repeated in various rooms in the house, 
but always when unoccupied and after dark, at intervals of two 
or three days for a number of weeks, after which time I never 
saw it again. The impression was so decidedly unpleasant that 
I frequently wondered if it could be a warning of death or other 
impending disaster. On the 10th of May my father was taken 
seriously ill and never recovered tho he did not die until August 
29th. 

This is the only death which has ever occurred in that house. 
I have returned to it every spring for the last ten years and never 
any other year had that or any similar experience. 

I make a note here, as it seems to belong to the case, that | 
have been totally blind since two years of age, and under normal 
conditions have no memory or conception of sight. 

On December 22, 1906, I visited Mrs. Slosson. Among other 
things I tried to get a message from my old friend, Ferdinand 
Dewey, musician and composer of Boston, who died six years 
ago. Mrs. Slosson claimed that he was present and I asked if he 
could tell me what had become of the manuscript of his last com- 
position which I knew to be nearly finished at the time of his 
death. ‘The reply was “ Sister has it.” I said Mr. Dewey had no 
sister or sister-in-law. Mrs. S. insisted that he kept repeating 
“ Sister has it”, and that she seemed to see it, an unfinished 
manuscript in a brown travelling bag in room where he died. 
She declared if I would find out who was with him at time of his 
death I would discover where to find the manuscript. I then 
remembered that Dr. Wardwell, of Beverly, Mass., at whose 
home Mr. Dewey passed away, had a daughter, an intimate 
friend of Dewey’s, called Cecilia, often abbreviated to Sissy. I 
have written to try and ascertain her present address and if I can 
learn anything further will report it later. I realize that this inci- 
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dent is worthless unless it can be verified, but as you ask it I 
write it’ out. 


E BoP. 


Stoneham, Mass., March 14th, 1907. 
Dear Mr. P : 

— Your letter was duly received and would have been promptly 
answered but I sent it to my daughter hoping that she might 
give me more data than I possessed from which to answer it, and 
by reason of illness she failed to return it promptly, hence my 
delay. Ferdinand died at my house on the evening of May 14, 
1900, I think some time between the hours of ten and twelve. 
His aunt from Vermont was with him and my daughter Cecilia 
spent most of the last twenty-four hours of his life at his bedside. 
In regard to the manuscript of which you speak I am ignorant 
and so is Cecilia. 

My impression is that he had with him a brown or dark tan 
travelling bag and a canvas dress suit case which his aunt carried 
away with her unopened. She doubtless has his manuscripts 
with his other things and will gladly give you any information 
in her power. Una called Cecilia sister much of the time and 
Mr. D., as I recollect, used to call her the same. I have no doubt 
myself of the genuineness of many of the communications pur- 
porting to be from departed friends and have been interested in 
the subject for some years and would be glad to hear any further 
particulars of interest regarding our friend Dewey. It is no mat- 
ter of surprise to me that so many and so much of the modern 
spiritual communications so-called, are confused and even void 
of meaning when the prophetic utterances of the ancient prophets 
or mediums to me seem equally so. 

Cecilia sends to you kind regards and hopes to see you and 
your wife some day. Accept kind wishes and regards from 

Yours truly, 
P. G. WARDWELL. 


Boston, April 4th, 1907. 
My Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

I am sure that you will be glad to know that Mrs. P. ’s 
dreaded operation is safely over and she is doing as well as can 
be expected. 

I had no communications from Starlight at the time and no 
abnormal experiences of any kind. I was perhaps too intensely 
alive on the objective plans to be in a receptive condition. 

But I have something else to communicate which seems to 
me interesting. 

Do you recall, or can you readily refer to my report concern- 
ing the communications from Mr. Dewey through Mrs. Slosson? 
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I sent you a written statement afterward. I tried to get from him 
information concerning a manuscript of his and was informed 
that “ sister ” had it, that it was in a brown travelling bag not the 
suit case. I thought it a mistake, as Dewey had no sister. 

I have since communicated with Dr. Wardwell, at whose 
house Mr. Dewey died. His letter, which I enclose, clears up 
some of the points. | then wrote to Dewey’s aunt in Vermont. 
She looked through Dewey’s effects, found the manuscript, and 
sent it to me. It proves to be the one I enquired for, but she 
does not remember in which piece of baggage it was at the time 
of his death. With the exception of that link the chain seems 
to be complete. 

This seems to me an important incident, and the element of 
telepathy is entirely eliminated, as I had no idea where the manu- 
script was or what baggage he had with him, or who was with 
him at his death. If you wish for any further details I will gladly 
do anything I can to secure them. I shall be glad to hear from 
you at any time at the above Boston address. 

Cordially yours, 
E. B. P——. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Alchemy: Ancient and Modern. By H. Stanley Redgrove, B. Sc. 
(London) F.C. S. William Rider and Son. London. 1911. 


The subject of alchemy has no direct interest for psychic re- 
search, but those who are interested in the revival of older ideas 
which one stage of scientific investigation had ridiculed will be 
interested in a sober statement of the facts. The ancient doc- 
trines of the alchemists have here received a scientific treatment 
historically and theoretically. The work has been done by a 
modern scientific man and well deserves reading by intelligent 
people. It does not bear upon our special problems. It con- 
cerns larger scientific and philosophic problems entirely within 
the limits of physics. But it points a lesson for the psychologist 
who might see that he may be called upon to recognize the same 
or a similar development in the doctrines of the ancients regard- 
ing some of the phenomena of abnormal psychology. 


